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WEATHER | A cloudy start, but the sun should come out. High 58, low 44. PADDLING FORWARD | A3 JUNEAUEMPIRE.COM 



CHAMPS 


EATING WILD 


More images from this 
weekends action. Bl. 


Go beyond beer with 
your spruce tips. A4. 




Juneau meets season of'mega-ships’ 


Norwegian Bliss , with 5,720 passengers and crew, arrives today 


By GREGORY PHILSON 

JUNEAU EMPIRE 


Juneau residents will 
see a few thousand more 
cruise line passengers 
that normal as a new "me- 
ga-ship ;; arrives today. 

The Norwegian Bliss, a 
1,082-foot; 4,004 passen¬ 
gers boat will be docking 
at the AJ Dock in Juneau at 


7 a.m. Tuesday. On Tues¬ 
day, five ships will stop 
in Juneau. The Norwegian 
Bliss (5,720), Radiance of 
the Sea (3,000), Golden 
Princess (3,700), Amster¬ 
dam (2,107) and the Nor¬ 
wegian Pearl (3,476) total 
approximately 18,000 to¬ 
tal passengers and crew 
members at full capacity. 

Mayor Ken Koelsch 


said those numbers show 
that a lot has changed 
over the years from when 
just two cruise lines, S.S. 
Prince George and S.S. 
Princess Patricia, made 
their way into Juneau with 
only had a couple hun¬ 
dred people on board in 
the 1980s. 

"This will be phenome¬ 
nal," Koelsch said. "Finan¬ 


cially, this is huge for city." 

Koelsch said while this 
is good for the city's econ¬ 
omy, continual planning 
must be done in order to 
keep up with the rise in 
tourists. Currently, the 
Bliss and the Royal Ca¬ 
ribbean's Explorer of the 
Sea both hold more than 

SEE SHIP | Page A8 
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The 4,000-passenger Norwegian Bliss starts making port 
calls today in Juneau. 


Sharing the Petroglyphs 



ALEX MCCARTHY | JUNEAU EMPIRE 

Lyle James points out petroglyphs on a rock in Berners Bay. James and other Tlingit leaders were showing others the generations-old carvings 
as part of the new Tleix’ Yaakw (One Canoe) conference. 


Alaska Natives, Native Hawaiians trade environmental lessons 



ALEX MCCARTHY | JUNEAU EMPIRE 

Fran Houston gestures toward two bald eagles atop a spruce tree in Berners Bay. 
Houston and other Tlingit leaders were showing others the area as part of the new 
Tleix’ Yaakw (One Canoe) conference. 


By ALEX MCCARTHY 

JUNEAU EMPIRE 


Just a few steps into 
the woods, everything 
changes. 

On the rocky beach at 
Berners Bay, clumps of 
seaweed dried in the sun 
as people chatted and the 
engine from the catama¬ 
ran was still audible. But 
stepping into the quiet, 
cool shade of the spruce 
trees was like stepping 
back in time. 

Petroglyphs — carv¬ 
ings in the rocks that 
were made at least hun¬ 
dreds of years ago — are 
still visible. They're a 
bit faded and lined with 
moss and lichen, but the 
shape of a face is distin¬ 
guishable on one stone 
as the shape of a swirl is 
visible on another. 

The people who were 
passing by the stones 
this Sunday were here 
as members of a new 
convention entitled Tle¬ 
ix' Yaakw (One Canoe), 


which brings together 
Alaska Native leaders 
with Native Hawaiian 
leaders to explore their 
common ground and 
delving into solutions to 


preserving nature and in¬ 
digenous languages. 

Those from Hawaii's 
Polynesian Voyaging So¬ 
ciety, including Lehua 
Kamalu, saw the gener¬ 


ations-old petroglyphs 
and, as she put it, broke 
out in "chicken skin," or 
goosebumps. 

"You can almost feel 
as if you were walking in 


the same way that those 
people who were here 
first had experienced it," 
Kamalu said. 

Kamalu said there are 
similar etchings in places 
in Hawaii, but towns and 
buildings have impeded 
on many sacred areas. 
She said seeing the way 
Alaska preserves and 
honors its historic sites 
sets an example for them 
in terms of keeping cul¬ 
ture alive. 

Nainoa Thompson, 
the president of the Poly¬ 
nesian Voyaging Society, 
took it a step further. He 
spoke about the fact that 
climate change is affect¬ 
ing people from the Arctic 
to the Equator, and that 
the way Alaskans care for 
their natural resources 
can set an example not 
only for Hawaiians but 
for people around the 
world. 

"We're all reaching 
and stretching in a very 

SEE TREE | Page A8 


Seeking 
a fight, 
man is 
stabbed 
instead 

By GREGORY PHILSON 

JUNEAU EMPIRE 


Police say a man alleg¬ 
edly trying to start fights 
in the downtown area was 
stabbed by another man 
on Sunday afternoon. 

The 35-year-old man 
was stabbed in the abdo¬ 
men with a folding pocket 
knife after allegedly "try¬ 
ing to start fights with 
multiple people" near 
Marine and Ferry Way, 
police said. 

SEE STAB | Page A8 

Forest 

Service 

douses 

wildfire 

By GREGORY PHILSON 

JUNEAU EMPIRE 


The 56-acre fire at the 
Berners Bay area is no 
longer a threat, according 
to the U.S. Forest Service. 

The fire, which started 
in the Antler Flats area 
May 31, never grew larger 
than the 56 acres and was 
officially controlled Sun¬ 
day afternoon, according 
to USFS spokesperson 
Paul Robbins. The fire was 
fueled by grass and trees 
around the beach and 
did not impact people or 
structures, Robbins said. 

Eight firefighters from 
two Forest Service fire¬ 
fighting crews, Juneau 
and Hoonah, worked to 
contain the blaze through 
Sunday, Robbins said. 
The area where the fire 
was located could only 
be accessed via boat and 
plane. There are no active 

SEE FIRE | Page A8 
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A look inside Ketchikan's Deer Mountain hatchery 


Two people and 
500,000 Icings 


By BILLY SINGLETON 

KETCHIKAN DAILY NEWS 


KETCHIKAN — Nes¬ 
tled along Ketchikan 
Creek next to City Park is 
a small building that pro¬ 
duces more than 500,000 
king salmon per year. 

Run by a two-per¬ 
son team, Deer Moun¬ 
tain Hatchery is the 
Southern Southeast Re¬ 
gional Aquaculture As¬ 
sociation's only hatchery 
dedicated solely to king 
salmon. 

In the culmination 
of the hatchery's big¬ 
gest project of the year, 
400,000 of those kings 
were transported by boat 
two weeks ago to upper 
Carroll Inlet, where they 
will be released into the 
ocean in mid-May. 



DUSTIN SAFRANEK | 

KETCHIKAN DAILY NEWS 

Logan Colins 
removes incubation 
trays containing 
king salmon fry 
that are ready 
for transfer into a 
raceway for start-up 
feeding at Whitman 
Lake hatchery in 
Ketchikan. 


Looking at the life cy¬ 
cle of these fish says a lot 
about what the hatchery 
does. 

This particular group 
of king salmon began as 
eggs in August 2016. SS- 
RAA harvested a batch of 
roughly 2.5 million eggs 
from kings returning to 
the nearby Whitman 
Lake Hatchery, where 


they were fertilized and 
placed in incubators for 
about nine months. 

By the following April, 
the tiny fish had hatched 
and developed into fry — 
meaning that they were 
mature enough to be 
held in raceways and to 
feed on commercial fish 
food, rather than their 
yolk sacks. 


Half a million of the 
fry were transported to 
Deer Mountain Hatch¬ 
ery. Here, they spent 
the better part of a year 
swimming in fresh-wa¬ 
ter circular tanks, which 
continuously circulate 
the water and allow the 
fish to exercise. 

This spring, rising tem¬ 
peratures and light levels 


signaled to the young fish 
that it was time to transi¬ 
tion to salt water, just as 
they would in the wild. 

The kings' transition to 
the ocean began about 
two weeks ago. Over 
the course of several 
mornings, the fish were 
pumped from an outdoor 
raceway, through a tube 
and into a metal tanker 
truck that previously had 
been used to carry de¬ 
icing fluid at Ketchikan 
International Airport. 

The truck carried 
the fish to a dock at the 
Alaska General Seafoods 
plant on Stedman Street, 
where the fish were grav¬ 
ity fed into the hull of 
a boat, the Linda. With 
a few SSRAA staff mem¬ 
bers onboard, the Linda 
made the trip to SSRAA's 
remote release site near 
the Swan Lake Power 
Station in upper Carroll 
Inlet. 


John Active dies at 69 



Goldbelt Foundation Vice Chairwoman Katherine 
Eldemar (right) speaks as Polynesian Voyaging Society 
representatives Nainoa Thompson (left) and Lehua Kamalu 
(middle) listen. 


Continued from Page A1 

fearful way 
about what the 
future's going to be 
like as we grow our 
population and deplete 
our natural resources," 
Thompson said. "Alaska's 
the school, it's the strong¬ 
hold of doing things right." 

Sunday's excursion to 
Berners Bay to see the 
petroglyphs was one as¬ 
pect of the whole con¬ 
ference, which includes 
speeches, trips to sacred 
Alaska Native sites and 
brainstorming sessions. 
Thompson said he hopes 
this conference, which 
runs from this past Sat¬ 
urday to Wednesday, be¬ 
comes a "moment we'll 
remember" when the two 
groups took action — in 
preserving the environ¬ 
ment, culture and lan¬ 
guage of their peoples 
— for the sake of future 
generations. 

Midway through the 
time when the passen¬ 
gers of the Allen Marine 
catamaran were exploring 
the woods, Lt. Gov. By¬ 
ron Mallott arrived, driv¬ 
ing a small motorboat. He 
spoke with a few guests, 
finding time to take in the 
area's beauty and even 
skip stones into the water. 

More than two decades 
ago, Mallott was a key 
figure in uniting Alaska 
Natives of Southeast to¬ 
gether with the Polyne¬ 
sian Voyaging Society. In 
1989, Thompson and the 
organization undertook 
an ambitious endeavor, 
looking to reconstruct a 
double-hulled canoe in 
traditional native fash¬ 
ion. They named the ves¬ 
sel Hawai'iloa, a voyager 
of legend who is credited 
with the discovery of Ha¬ 
waii. 

They were struggling to 
find logs in Hawaii that 
were large enough for the 
hulls, according to the 


Hawai'iloa website, due to 
forestry and cattle grazing. 
Fortunately, Thompson 
was able to connect with 
Mallott, who was then the 
CEO of the Sealaska Cor¬ 
poration, through mutual 
friends. Mallott helped 
coordinate the use of Sit¬ 
ka spruce logs for the hull 
of the vessel. 

During Sunday's excur¬ 
sion, Thompson called 
the collaboration between 
the two organizations "a 
beautiful story." He reiter¬ 
ated the point that people 
elsewhere can learn from 
the way Alaskans have 
taken care of their natural 
resources. 

The harmony between 
the people and the wildlife 
in the area was a theme of 
the excursion. As Tlingit 
elder David Katzeelc was 
telling stories to the group 
on the way out to Bern¬ 
ers Bay, killer whales were 
spotted near the boat. He 
stopped his storytelling 
and began to sing to the 
whales. One of them leapt 
out of the water soon after 
Katzeelc stopped singing. 

"They're dancing 
for us," Katzeek said. "I 
should probably sing 
again." 

Another such moment 
happened as people dis¬ 
embarked the catamaran 
onto the beach. Tlingit 
leader Fran Houston was 
among the first to come 
ashore, and said she im- 


ALEX MCCARTHY | JUNEAU EMPIRE 


mediately asked the an¬ 
cestors of the area (as the 
beach used to be the site 
of a village) for permis¬ 
sion to be there. 

"I got my answer," 
Houston told the group, 
pointing toward a tall 
spruce to the north of the 
beach. "There are two ea¬ 
gles at the top of that tree." 

They were watching 
over the group, Houston 
said. The eagles sat there 
for the next hour or so, 
flying away just before the 
group got back onto the 
catamaran. On the beach, 
Houston led a song to 
welcome the visitors to 
the area — a song entitled 
Cha Dat Sa, the mean¬ 
ing of which she declined 
to share. The Hawaiian 
visitors also sang a song, 
Thompson said, called 
Ahu Nua traditionally 
used to ask permission. 

These instances, as 
well as the maintained 
petroglyphs and efforts to 
revitalize the Lingit lan¬ 
guage, have stuck with 
Thompson during his 
visits to Alaska since the 
1990s, he said. 

"I wish that we can 
make more and more 
people around the world 
see the stories of Alaska, 
because this is an impor¬ 
tant school," Thompson 
said. "This is more impor¬ 
tant of a school for the 
earth than Alaska's ever 
been." 


By MARK THIESSEN 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ANCHORAGE — An 

Alaska Native broad¬ 
caster who helped 
preserve the Yup'ik 
language and culture 
one story at a time died 
Monday. John Active 
was 69. 

Active worked at 
KYUK public radio 
and television stations 
in Bethel for about 
47 years, translating 
the day's news from 
English to Yup'ik and 
vice versa and host¬ 
ing talk programs, said 
KYUK general man¬ 
ager Shane Iverson, 
who confirmed Ac¬ 
tive's death. The cause 
of death wasn't im¬ 
mediately known, but 
Iverson said Active had 


been in failing health. 

Active typically be¬ 
gan newscasts by tell¬ 
ing a story in the native 
language. Often these 
were Yup'ik stories 
related to him in his 
youth by his grand¬ 
mother, tales like "How 
the Fox Turned Red" 
and "How the Crane 
Got Its Blue Eyes," U.S. 
Sen. Dan Sullivan said 
when honoring Active 
on the floor of the Sen¬ 
ate a few months ago 
upon Active's retire¬ 
ment. 

"He was an incred¬ 
ible storyteller and he 
held on to a lot of sto¬ 
ries that might have 
been lost or simply not 
shared, so I think just 
sharing was one of his 
greatest virtues," Iver¬ 
son said. 


STAB: 


Continued from Page A1 

"The 41 
year old male re¬ 
ported the 35 year 
old male approached 
him, challenged him to 
fight, and then punched 
him on the side of the 
head," Lt. Krag Campbell 
said in a release. "In re¬ 
sponse, the 41 year old 
male pulled out the knife 
and stabbed the 35 year 
old male, once in the ab¬ 
domen." 

Police detained and in¬ 
terviewed the 41 -year-old, 
but released him without 
making any arrests. 


"We did not find a 
probable cause that a 
crime had been commit¬ 
ted," Campbell said in a 
phone interview with the 
Empire Monday. He add¬ 
ed that the case is still un¬ 
der investigation. Alcohol 
appears to be a factor in 
the case as well. 

Eyewitnesses reported 
the stabbing to police 
about 5:30 p.m. Sunday. 

The stabbing victim, 
who was not on scene 
when police and EMTs 
arrived, was located in 
the 200 block of South 
Franklin Street and taken 
to Bartlett Regional Hos¬ 
pital. The man sustained 
serious injuries, but was 
in stable condition as of 
Monday morning. 


FIRE: 


Continued from Page A1 

firefighters at 
the scene, but a 
team will go back 
to the site of the fire 
later this week and do 
an assessment hoping to 
find out a cause for the 
fire. 

This marks the sixth, 
and largest fire, in the Ju¬ 
neau area this year. While 
fires are not necessarily 
an unusually occurrence 
in the area, one of this 
size is, Robbins said. 

"The numbers of fires 


is not too odd," Robbins 
said. "But to have a fire 
this size is definitely dif¬ 
ferent. A 56-acre fire is 
pretty significant." 

Before the fire at Antler 
Bay, the largest fire in the 
area occurred at Lucky 
Me, south of Juneau, and 
was 1.5 acres by compar¬ 
ison, Robbins said. The 
rest of the fires were all 
approximately one-tenth 
of an acre. Those particu¬ 
lar fires were campfires 
that were found burning 
beyond their ring, Rob¬ 
bins said. 

Antler Flats is in the 
northeast section of Ber¬ 
ners Bay at the end of the 
Antler River. 
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Hopefully, it 
will just be 
business as 
usual. We 
should just 
be able to 
appreciate the 
additional 
revenue the 
passengers 
bring in. 

Carl Uchytil 

CBJ Ports and Harbors director 


SHIP: 

Continued from Page A1 

5,000 total 
passengers and 
crew members 

with another new 
mega-ship, Royal Carib¬ 
bean's Ovation of the Sea 
(5,000-plus passengers) 
set to sail to Alaska next 
year. 

Koelsch said because 
of "mega-ship" trend, 
preparing for the future 
is key. 

"We have to stay ahead 
of the planning curve," 
Koelsch said. "We have 
to make sure we have 
the infrastructure here to 
support this. The other 
part is that we have to 
make sure people who 
live here have access 
to the places they want 
to go to and the people 
coming here have a very 
good visit." 

This year's passenger 
numbers are projected to 
set a record for Juneau 
tourism. About 27.2 mil¬ 
lion people are expected 
to cruise worldwide this 
year, according to the 
Cruise Line Industry As¬ 
sociation. CLIA projected 
1.17 million passengers 
will visit Alaska through 
the end of the tourist sea¬ 
son which ends on Oct. 2. 
Next year, CLIA expects 
a jump to 1.31 million 
cruise line passengers in 
Alaska. Cruise ship pas¬ 
sengers spent $176.6 mil¬ 
lion in Juneau in 2017 
and CLIA projects they 
will spend more than 
$200 million in 2019. 

While the Bliss is the 
largest boat in scope of 
size it is not much larger 
than two other boats that 
have docked in Juneau. 
The Celebrity Solstice 
(1,033 feet) and the Ex¬ 
plorer of the Sea (1,025 
feet) are only slightly 
shorter, according to 
Travel Juneau's 2018 Ju¬ 
neau Cruise Ship Statis¬ 
tics. The Explorer of the 
Sea can accommodate 
slightly more passengers 
at 4,029 compared to the 
Bliss's 4,004, but has less 
crew members at 1,180 
to the Bliss's 1,716. On 
average cruise ships that 
dock in Juneau have a 
passenger range of ap¬ 
proximately 3,500, said 
Liz Perry President and 
CEO of Travel Juneau. 

The Bliss, according 
to the Norwegian Cruise 
Line website, is the com¬ 
pany's newest boat and 
features "revolutionary 
observation lounge" built 
specifically for passen¬ 
gers to take in scenery of 
Alaska. Tuesday will also 
mark the first of 17 visits 
from the Bliss this year. 
Its last docking will be 
Sept. 25. 

CBJ Port Director Carl 
Uchytil said the main dif¬ 
ference Juneau residents 
should notice, besides 
more people walking 
around, is the number of 
buses transporting peo¬ 
ple from the AJ Dock lo¬ 
cation to downtown or to 
specific destinations. 

"There is always a 
rush of people leaving 
the ships, but with the 
extra buses that should 
soften the blow," Uchytil 
said. "Hopefully, it will 
just be business as usual. 
We should just be able to 
appreciate the additional 
revenue the passengers 
bring in." 


























































